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giving the invader a more than adequate pretext for using his force,
which would consequently seem repressive, so that the non-resistant
part of the country would have to make common cause with the enemy,
and this would put it in an inacceptable posture. I should fear that,
practically, the only result would be a frightful mess. That non-resist-
ance we dream of, which is desirable in spite of everything, which
would render useless recourse to arms and the use of violence, I do not
think it possible except after a long education, the progressive devalua-
tion of certain "currencies/' the puncturing of false gods. I believe that
Communism alone can hope to achieve it, proposing more general in-
terests than national interests, an "ideal" superior to that of the nation,
enrolling the courage and devotion of various countries in a common
cause.
Cardinal Dubois accepts an invitation to dinner at Rothschild's.
"Mouton-Rothschild" is served and a lackey half fills the Cardinal's
glass, when the latter stops him and fills it up with water.
"What, Your Grace, are you baptizing my wineP
"Don't be alarmed, Baron, I am cutting it."
Apparently apocryphal remark, but amusing all the same, especially
if it implies the complete presence of mind of both interlocutors. Much
less funny as soon as one imagines it to be invented; resulting quite
naturally from the realization of two picturesque ways of describing
the dilution of wine, and from the reflection that one of the two images
can apply equally well to the Jewish practice and the other to the
Christian practice. Put into the mouth of interlocutors, it takes on life
and becomes amusing; you hear the voices, see the subtle smiles. . . .
Throws light on the device for fabricating witty theatrical dialogue.
Lefebvre des Noettes brings out very well the importance of the
utilization of natural (and animal) forces, which alone put an end to
slavery.3 The use of the machine is today to permit a similar liberation
and of a much greater number of men. Whence the "cult" that the
U.S.S.R. pays to the machine, which ceases to seem ridiculous when
one removes from this word the mystical sense generally attributed
to it.
Montherlant is probably right when he says (and he says it mag-
nificently) that youth rejects the idea of a peace that would offer no
sustenance for its appetite for glory and its need of enthusiasm. But
3 Richard Lefebvre des Noettes, a French army officer, born in 1856,
revolutionized sociological history with his studies in the "history of slavery,"
as he called his detailed analyses of the history of the harness and the
rudder.